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they could feel that there was a divine beauty in it, but
it seemed to them not merely, like the other Christian
virtues, more than could be expected of ordinary men,
but almost more than could be expected of human nature
itself, almost superhuman.    A passage near the close of
thVAjax of Sophocles will illustrate this.    As there was
nothing of the antiquarian spirit about Greek tragedy, as
it probably never occurred to Sophocles that the ancient
heroes he depicts belonged to a less civilized age than his
own, but, on the contrary, as he conceived them to be
better and nobler than his contemporaries, we may fairly
suppose the feelings described in this passage to be of
the highest standard of the poet's own age, the age of
Pericles,    Ulysses, after the death of his enemy Ajax, is
described as relenting towards him so far as to intercede
with Agamemnon that his body may be decently buried,
and not be exposed to the beasts and birds.    This may
seem to be no great stretch of generosity.    But the
request is received by Agamemnon with the utmost
bewilderment and annoyance.    'What can you mean?'
he. says, 'do you feel pity for a dead enemy?'    On the
other hand, the friends of Ajax are not less astonished,
and break out into rapturous applause, c but,' says Teucer,
c I hesitate to allow you to touch the grave, lest it should
be disagreeable to the dead man,'

The impression of strangeness which these words, Do
you feel pity for a dead enemy ? produce upon us is a
proof of the change which Christianity has wrought in
manners. A modern dramatist might have written the
words, if he had been delineating an extremely savage
character, but Sophocles is doing no such thing. He
is expressing the natural sentiment of an average man.